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We present to our readers the subjoined me- 
morial and the letter annexed, persuaded that 
they will be read with great interest. The object 
is of public importance ; and the gentleman who 
We 


sincerely hope that Congress may find time and 


proposes it is fully qualified for the task. 


inclination to view it in its various public bearings ; 
and give it that liberal patronage to which it has 


just claims, Its length will uot deter the intelli- 


gent part of the agricultural community from read- 
ing it with attention, 


MEMORIAL OF DANIEL J. BROWNE, 


Praying Congress to adopt measures for procuring 
and preserving a supply of timber for naval pur- 
poses. 

To the honorable the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States in Congress as- 
semblea : 

The memorial of Daniel J. Browne, citizen of the 
United States, respectfully represents : 

That, in a maritime and commercial country 
like ours, so susceptible of invasion in times of | 
war, it is obvious the most certain and effectual | 
means of preserving its peace and perpetuity is 
by the strength and permanency of its naval force, | 
the foundation and bulwark of its pre-eminence | 
with all nations of the globe; and that, as a ne- 
cessary consequence of thus preserving and main- 
taining that force, we must in future depend upon 
the bounty of our forests. Though large tracts 
of our svil, both public and private, situated along 
our seaboard and navigable waters inland, are still 
covered with valuable wood and timber, yet the | 
best materials for civil and naval purposes have 
been imprudently consumed, and are now nearly 
exhausted. 

That, from the sensille diminution and general 
havoe which have been made in our forests for 
many years past, itis the opinion of your memo- 
rialist the most urgent motives call imperiously 
upon our government to provide an immediate 
remedy for so alarming an evil, by carefully pre- 
serving such portions of the naval timber growing 
upon our public lands as do yet remain entire, 
and by sedulously repairing the loss of such as 
has been destroyed. 

That, from the importance of the foregoing 
considerations, and the public nature of the un- 
deitaking, your memorialist now most respectfully 
asks of Congress to cause a liberal appropriation 
to be made for the employment of a competent 
agent, with proper assistants, for the accomplish- 
ment .of the following objects : 

1. To make a special examination of the forest 
trees of the United States, with the view of ascer- 
taining how far they are capable of supplying our 
increasing naval wants, and to determine, as far 
as possible, whereby timber trees suitable for civil 
and naval architecture may be preserved or im- 
proved, either by reserving certain portions of our 








public lands now containing a growth of wood, or 
by establishing plantations in various parts of the 


| 


1. To preserve a complete set of specimens of 
the leaves, flowers, fruit, wood, bark, and roots, of 


country for the cultivation of oaks and other use-| each tree, and to cause drawings to be made after 
ful trees, in order that a constant supply of timber | nature of all the species that were not figured by 


may be kept up for the further security and pres- 
ervation of the navy. 





the Michauxs; more than thirty of which T have 
discovered in the United States, Florida, and the 


2. To investigate the causes of the decay of the | Canadas, since the publication of the “ Sylva,” 
several kinds of wood and timber, and to test, by | exceeding forty feet in height, most of them never 


a series of experiments, their strength, durability, 

and elastic force, and to acquire a general knowl- 

edge of their utility and application in the arts, 
That, to explain more fully the views and ob- 


jects of your inemorialist, he respectfully refers to 


the subjoined communication, trusting that Con- 
gress will offer such aid to the enterprise as the 
wisdom and justice of that body may deem expe- 
dient, 
And your memorialist, as in duty bound, will 
ever pray, D. J. BROWNE. 
Boston, February 15, 1838. 
Wutre Haven, Grayp Istanp, ) 
Sept. 16, 1837. § 
Sir: Knowing your zeal for the public good, 
and the interest which you have ever manifested 
in encouraging pursuits pertaining to useful 
knowledge, | have taken the liberty to address 
you on a subject which cannot but obtain a favor- 
able reception from you, as the principal end ard 
design of the enterprise have a strong tendency 


to the peace, prosperity, aud perpetuity of our 
nation, 
You are elready aware that I have devoted a 


considerable portion of my life to the investiga- 
tion of the forest trees of our country, and that, in 
1832, I publisigd a work on the subject, entitled 
the “ Sylva Americana.” ‘That work, as well as 
the one published by the Michauxs, is now nearly 
or quite out of print, and the public seem to re- 
quire a more comprehensive treatise than either; 
consequently, [ have been induced to commence 
the preparation of a work with the view of ren- 
dering it more complete and extensive than ever 
has been written onthe subject. From the public 
nature of the enterprise, it is earnestly hoped that 
our National Legislature will, on application, give 
aid and countenance to the undertaking, and will 
put me in possessivn of all information on the 
subject that J may desire. 

The course I have preferred to adopt in accom- 
plishing the object in question, is to reside a year 
or more in at least three sections of the Union, 
namely, the northern, southern, and western, in 
order to learn as minutely as possible all that re- 
lates to the nature and use of every forest tree in 
the country. Fora considerable portion of the 
year past, ] have been engaged in making obser- 
vations on the shores and islands of Niagara river, 
which contain nearly all the species of trees in- 
digenous to the northern section of the United 
States, 

Among the objects of inquiry which I have 
deemed important, | would enumerate the follow- 











having been fully described. 

2. ‘vo make microscopic examinations of the 
various kinds of wood, in order to determine, with 
the most unerring certainty, each individual spe- 
cies, and put an end to the confusion which has 
long prevailed among botanists, and has given rise 
to so muny errors, 

3. ‘To cause chemical analyses to be made of 
some of the more useful kinds of timber employ- 
ed in naval constructions, and to test, by a series 
of experiments, their strength, durability, and 
elastic force, as well as to investigate the causes 
and prevention of their decay, 


From the intimate connexion the last named 
objects have with the navy, which, in a country 
like ours, is of so great importance, it is a matter 
of surprise that no complete experiments of the’ 
above character ever have been made ‘under the 
direction of our Navy Board. Similar experiments 
have been made in Great Britain, France, and 
other countries, which have been attended with 
beneficial results, and why should not the same 
thing be done in our own country? It is true, 
our Navy Commissioners have commenced a se- 
ries of experiments on the durability of several 
kinds of timber, and I believe some trials on the 
prevention of the dry rot, all of which is highly 
laudable ; but why not place the whole under the 
direction of some competent individuals, und have 
the thing thoroughly tested ? 

{t is a common opinion among naval construc- 
tors in this country, that the white oak, when 
suffered to remain in contact with the southern 
live oak, will cause the latter to decay, which ap- 
pears to be verified, in a degree, by the following 
circumstance : In the course of the very thorough 
repair of our favorite frigate at Charlestown, a 
short time since, which was built about forty years 
ago, many of the white oak timbers of her frame 
were fouad in excellent condition, while others by 
their side, of the live oak, had passed into a state 
of decay. Admitting this to be true, the question, 
might arise, whether the change thus produced 
was not caused by the chemical constituents of 
one kind of timber acting upon those of the other ? 
The trath of this can only be determined by gub- 
jecting the wood of the two trees to chemical an- 
alyses, which would! be an object worthy of trial, 

In reference to the strength and elastic force of 
the various: kinds of timber, perhaps jt may not 
be unnecessary to observe, that trees, in growing, 
form every year a new circle of wood, between 
that of the preceding year’s growth and the bark. 
Consequently, each circle is a year older than the 
one immediately within it; and ina tree of one 
hundred years’ growth, the timber in the centre is 
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one hundred-years old, while that next the bark is 
only one year old, It has been proved by many 
experiments that the timber at the heart, in a 
thriving tree, is the hardiest, heaviest, and strong- 
est; and that its strength diminishes in proportion 
to its distance from the centre ; and a considerable 
part, nearest to the bark, is too young, and too full 
of juices, to be fit for use in ship-building. This 
part, which is called the sap, varies in thickness, 
according to the kind of wood, the quickness of 
iis growth, the age of the tree, and the nature of 
the soil and climate in which it grows, 
eral, the more rapidly a ‘tree grows, the more 
heart is found in the timber, and the better it is 
for use. The texture of the wood is closer, there 
are fewer knots, and a less number of those divis 
ions which separate the annual circles, and which 
are more open and porous than the other parts of 
the wood. All trees have a certain age, at which 
they are the most tough, strong, and elastic, aud 
if felled at this age they will be the mest durable. 
This age, however, varies many years, according 
to the soil and temperature of the situation in which 
they grow. Great care, therefore, should be observed 
in instituting experiments of the Jast named charac- 
ter, in selecting the proper materials, and paying a 
particular regard to all the foregoing circumstances, 

The season proper for felling trees is another 
object of the first importance ; and if we properly 
consider the component parts, nature, texture, 
growth, and strength of timber generally, it will be 
obvious that the winter season is the most suitable 
time to perform that operation; yet it is by no 
means so material for those trees which uever 
shed their leaves. as the live oak, and in which the 
sap is in motion toa certain degree throughout 
the year. 

By many experinients, particularly described by 
Buffon, it appears that the trunks or bodies of trees 


In gen-| 


asian 





da, that there is a much greater quantity of oak in 
that country than there really is. [t isthe opinion 
of competent judges, that there is not generally 
more than one fourth the quantity of live oak timber 
suitable for ship building, in the United States, as 
usually has been reported to be, It would be a 
useful and interesting object of investigation, to 
search into the causes of this kind of decay, and 
learn whether it proceeds from the work of an in- 
| sect, or whether the trees thus affected are not 
| passing into that state which always precedes their 
natural dissolution, 

One mure object under this head, which wou'd 
be of the highest importance, is to determine by 
actual experiment the most effectual and economi- 
cul means of preventing the dry rot. Various 
preparations of different salts and metallic solutions 
have been applied, and with good success, in tim- 
ber from trees possessing a considerable portion 
(of tanning and gallie acid, as they absorb the met- 
vals, particularly iron, and obtain very nearly a 
‘complete antidote against the disease. A very 
jaluable discovery of this kind was made in Eng- 
‘land some years since, in preserving timber from 
the dry rot by saturating it with a solution of cor- 
jrosive sublimate, Some timber was prepared by 
‘this process, and laid in the “rotten pit”? of the 

Woolwich navy yard, with other pieces unprepar- 
ied, Atthe end of three years, both were with- 
drawn, and the whole of the prepared timber was 
perfectly sound, while the unprepared was com- 
pletely rotten. Lam informed, from good author- 
ity, that a similar experiment is in progress at the 
navy yard at Charlestown. But it seems to me 
that, under the existing prices of corrosive subli- 


| mate, this mode of preserving timber never can be 


rendered economical. The proportions of the in- 
|gredients recommended by the inventor, is one 





pound of corrosive sublimate to five gallons of 


when stripped of their bark ! the spring, and left | water, and it has been found by experiment, that 
standing naked during three consecutive sum- | « cubie foot of oak timber absorbs three pints of 
mers, exposed to the sun and winds, are so dried | the liquid, which will usually require three weeks, 
and hardened, that the sappy part becomes almost; Admitting the price of the corrosive sublimate to 
as strong as the rest of the timber, and stronger | be one dollar per pound, the cost of materials for 
than the heart of other trees which have not been | saturating each cubic foot will be eight cents, an 
exposed in this manner; and the whole of the | expense far exceeding that of a solution of iron, or 
timber is stronger, heavier, harder, and conse-| many other ingredients, which have been success- 
quently more durable. If the above assertion be | fully employed in the preservation of timber, 
true, it would no longer be necessary, if this meth-| 4. ‘To note the distinction of those kinds of 
od were practised, to cut off the sap as is usually | wood preferably employed in enclosing cultivated 
done in ship building, but the whole of the tree | fields, and such as are the most useful in the dif- 
might be used as timber, and one of forty years’ | ferent kinds of construction in the arts, and for 
growth would probably serve all the purposes for | fuel ; to distinguish the different species of bark 
which one of sixty years is now required ; and | used in tanning leather, whether proceeding from 
this practice would have the double advantage of | trees annually shedding their leaves, or from ever- 
increasing the quantity, as well as the strength and ' greens, as well as the comparative importance of 
solidity, of the timber, a jeach kind, a3 to quality and value ; to describe 
Anether object which should claim attention, is | those trees, the timber of which is an object of 
the investigation of a species of decay in the live | commercial exchange with the middle, northern, 
oak, known by the name of white rot. It can only | southern, and western States, and is exported to 
be distinguished by an experienced eye before the | the West Indies, and elsewhere ; and to note those 
tree is barked, and may be known by the occur- | tracts of country in which this timber abounds, and 
rence of round spots about an inch and a half in| the sea-ports to which it is carried for exporta- 
diameter, on the outside of the bark, through | tion. 
which, at these points, a hard stick or spike may 
be easily driven several inches, ‘This defect gen- 
erally follows the heart up or down the trunk of 
the tree, which renders the timber utterly useless, | cies of trees, and the appearance of new ones; the 
So deceptive ave these spots in the live oak, to! cause of which may be attributed either to the 
persons unacquainted with them, that a vast deal temperature and humidity of the climate, or to the 
of timber is cut and afterwards abandoned, One! nature of the soil; and to distinguish the succes- 
would suppose, from the great number of trees of | sive growths of trees in various parts of the coun- 
this description strewn about the woods in Flori-|try, and the length of time which usuaily trans- 





It would be interesting, in travelling from one 
section of the country to another, to take exact notes 
of the successive disappearance of different spe- 











pires before they spring up, after the elearing of 
primeval forests. 

5. The last object I would present for consid- 
eration, and which may be deemed of the highest 
national consequence of them all, is to impress 
the great body of agriculturists of our republic 
with the importance and pecuniary advantages 
that would result to them and to their successors, 
froin the preservation of different species of tim- 
ber, of which they should encourage the growth ; 
and, on the contrary, to exterminate those which 
oughtto be destroyed, Although planting and 
preserving trees are the first things that proprietors 
should think of, when they come in possession of 
their estates, it frequently happens, that no branch 
of husbandry is so much neglected; and, most 
probably, few are more regretted. No branch of 
agriculture claims a stronger degree of public at- 
tention than the planting of timber, which, in the 
present state of our country, would form the true 
basis of our national prosperity. The navy being 
the foundation of onr strength, it naturally becomes 
interwoven with the texture of every patriotic 
mind, Though in times of peace a great number of 
ships of war may not be deemed necessary, yet the 
old adage is true: * He who has his sword by his 
side, seldom wants to use it.” In times of peace, 
then, let us prepare for war, and set about planting 
trees ; for, if our eager desire to enjuy the present, 
and our growing indifference for posterity, still go 
ou increasing, and the general havoc and devasta- 
tion among our timber trees are continued, it 
isto be feared that this highly favored country 
will have its noble forests, in which its national 
strength so much consists, speedily exhausted, 
without any reasonable prospect of their being re- 
stored. Great Britain, France, Norway, Sweden, 
and Russia, owe their present naval forces to the 
attention of their respective governments, in times 
past, to the culture and preservation of timber. 
And why should not our government take similar 
measures to: provide a permanent supply for our 
navy ? 

From personal observation, I bave authority in 
stating, that there is an abundance of large timber, 
suitable for naval purposes, situated in the imme- 
diate vicinity of water carriage, both on our public 
lands in Florida, and various other places in’ the 
Union,which lies in the power ofour government to 
protect, and thereby render it highly improbable 
that we should need any timber from other sources 
for a century to come. Some measures, | believe, 
have been taken by our government, for several 
years past, in protecting the live oak along the 
coast of Florida and the southern States; but, 
from some cause or other, the laws thereby enact- 
ed have not been enforced with that reasonable 
warmth and vigor they ought to be, or that the 
penalties therein inflicted are not, by any means, 
adequate to the offence. 

On the most attentive consideration of the sub- 
ject, and from the most prevaiiing opinion of per- 
sons conversantin the management of wood, I 
have come to the conclusion, that the forests and 
waste lands in Florida alone, may be made capa- 
ble of producing a regular successive supply of 
timber, sufficient for the continuance of our navy 
for ages. ‘The soil of that country, along the sea- 


board, is, by nature, the most friendly to the growth 
ot the live oak ; an acre ef which, on the author- 
ity of Col. White, will produce twenty trees, in 
fitty years after planting, suitable for ship building, 
worth $90 each; and the expense of superinten- 
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dence, during the whole period of their growth, | 
for a plantation of 6,000 acres, would uot exceed 
$100,000. 

As oaks will subsist in almost every variety of) 
soil, the first objects, in my opinion, should be the | 
proper choice of spots and situations, where the | 
temperature and humidity of the climate are the | 
most congenial to their growth, reference being 
had to the vicinity of shipping places; for the 
transportation of timber a long distance from in- 
land incurs no small degree of expense, If plan- 
tations of ouk, larch, and locust were established 
along our seaboard and navigable rivers, many ad- 
vantages might be derived from having timber 
there, at all times ready for the use of the navy. 
They would serve as so many magazines of tim- 
ber, of all forms, which would remain there in a 
state of improvement until the trees should be 
stripped of their bark, if that practice should be 
adopted, and need not be felled until required for 
use, In cultivating trees, advantage may be taken 
of their growth, in bending them when young, 
and giving them the proper curve for the timbers 
of vessels, which are usually wrought from straight 
trees, when it becomes necessary to cut them 
across the grain, and renders them much weaker 
than if they preserved the lamina ofthe wood entire, 

It has long been a question which of the two 
trees, the British oak, (Quercus robur,) and the 
American white oak, (Q. alba,) furnishes the finer 
timber, It is stated, by authority, that the wood 
of our white oak is lighter, more elastic, and more 
flexible than that of the English; but that it is 
weaker and less durable; and this opinion is 
sanctioned by a great number of English writers ; 
yet, I doubt whether the question has been estab- 
lished by facts. If such should ever be found to 
be the case, it would be an object worthy of atten- 
tion, to form plantations of the English oak, from 
the acorn, along the middle and northern States in- 
stead of the white oak. Ifany difference exists in 
the qualities of the two oaks, it is probably owing, 
in a great measure, to the superiority of cultivat- 
ed trees over those of natural growth ; for a great 
portion of the British woods have been raised 
from the seed, and consequently have acquired a 
more rapid growth than our native forests. 

One subject more I will present to your notice, 
and then I close. It appears to me that it would 
be an object of moment for our western agricul- 
turists to bestow some labor on the culture of 
trees on our vast and fertile prairies, To see the 
rocks and mountains covered with perpetual ice 
and snow, and doomed to eternal werility, inspires 
us with no regret, because such is the law of na- 
ture, But how can we view with indifference 
these interesting tracts, which, in their present 
state, are absolutely a blank on the face of the 
earth? Certainly, it would be a profitable under- 
takiug to their inhabitants, and would supply them, 
in future, with aseful materials in the various 
kinds of construction, and for fuel ; it would shel- 
ter their fields and houses from the bleak and 
piercing winds, and wou'ld serve to adorn and 
beaatify these dreary Wastes, which might other- 
wise be a disgrace to the nation and to the individ- 
uals to whom they belong. 

In conclusion, then, when it is considered that 
trade, wealth, and power are inseparable, and 
that their great dependence is upon the strength 
of our navy, we might have hoped so great a con- 
cern to our nation should have attracted a greater 





degree of public attention, ere this late period, in 


| 

preserving and propagating timber, which is of| written upon this subject. Perhaps the principal 
principal use to support it; fur we cannot be too | reason why farmers so generally neglect this part of 
industrious in providing our country wtth proper agriculture is, because the statements are supposed 
means of defence in time of war, more especially | to be made by individuals who have obtained large 
while we are at peace. Let us, then, no longer crops by excessive manuring and very expensive 
delay to plant trees; though they may be a little cultivation, and of course such as practical farmers 
tedious in their growth, we ought to have so much | generally cannot afford to raise. Now undoubtedly 
respect for our successors that they may not want, | itis often the case, that enormous crops are obtain- 
or be provoked to curse us for our neglect. ed at aruinous expense, but the experience which 
Whether we consider this enterprise merely as po- | [T have had in raising roots (I refer principally to 
litical economists, or as moralists and patriots;) Mangel Wurtzel and Swedish Turnips) has convine 
whether we look to its effects on the wealth, hap- ‘ced me that enormous profits may be obtained at a 
piness, and perpetuity of our cobntry, we cannot | moderate expense. 
fail to cultivate and cherish it, and must ever re- | I have raised upon a small spot of land highly 
gard it as a sacred duty, | cultivated and in a favourable season, at the rate of 

I have the honor to be, | 38 tons per acre, But such crops are not to be 


Very respectfully, | expected except from a soil very suitable for their 
Your bumble servant, | production, and highly manured, 1 will there- 
D. JAY BROWNE, | fore base the estimate I am about to make, upon 


To Hon, Daniex Wessrer. ja crop which I find by reference to memoranda, 
was raised in the year 1828. | refer to this crop 
CULTIVATION OF ROOT CROPS. | because it was one on which [ bestowed no extraor 
Haverhill, January, 1838. dinary quantity of manure, labor, or skill. It was 

Joun W. Procror, Esq.—Dear Sir; Knowing such as | confidently believe might be obtained 
Mr. Keely to be a judicious and successful cu!tiva- | from a considerable part of the cultivated land in 
tor of Root Crops, I requested him to furnish for our | this county, and with very little nore expense than 
Transactions an account of his mode of cultivation. | 8 !9W bestowed upon a corn or potato field. I 
In compliance with my request he gave me the fol- | find there was rather less than one fifth of an acre 
lowing communication, but not in time to be pub- | of land, one cord of manure was applied, and the 


lished in the Transactions of the Society for 1836. | land was in no better state in any respect, than 
I therefore send it to you tor publication inshe | such asa farmer might expect would yield 40 bush- 
Transactions for 1837, in the hope that it may ex- ‘els of Indian corn per acre. The produce was es- 
cite the farmers of Essex to the more extensive cul- | timated to be 4 tons. A bushel will weigh some- 
tivation of these valuable crops. what over 50 lbs. This crop, therefore, would be 
Very respectfully yours, in round numbers 1000 bushels per acre. 

J. H. DUNCAN. The value of an acre of corn yielding 40 bushels, 

estimating the corn at one dollar per bushel, and 





To the President of the Esser Agricultural Society : | the fodder at $15 will be $55; and estimating a 
Dear Sir— | feel considerable difficulty in com- | bushel of Mangel Wurtzels to be worth only one 


plying with the request which you were pleased to | fifth of a bushel of corn, an acre of Mangel Wurt- 
make recently in conversation, arising from a doubt | zels (one thousand bushels) will be worth two hun- 
of my own ability to furnish any thing which may | dred dolls. But the leaves which might he gath- 
be worthy of your attention, But two considera- | ered together with the thinnings, if judiciously 
} used, would be worth, at least, an acre of corn fod- 


tions have induced me to overcome this feeling ; | a eetingeen ; 
Ist, | am aware that, if what | communicate is not | er This will make the gross sum @214. From 


in itself of much importance, yet it may be the | this sum deduct enough to pay for the extra ex- 
means of suggesting some hints which may be pro- | Pense of cultivating this crop say $10, and there 
ductive of benefit to the community ; and 2nd, if | Wil! remain $205 ; a balance of $150 in favor of 
professional gentlemen, whose talents.and wealth | Mangel Wurtzels, and without ‘making any allow- 
have placed them fur above dependence upon the | #2¢e for the superior conditio”, in which the land 
pecuniary advantage resulting from agricultural would be for a succeeding *@hop, But the value of 
pursuits, are willing to give not only their influence, | "Ol does not depond merély upon the com mon 
but to some extent their time and property also, to | *™ount of produce. As an article of fuod for cat- 
advance the interest of the agricultural part of the | “e or swine, they are very valuable as well as very 
community, they have a right to expect that those |Cheap. On a farm profitably managed, there ai- 
whose whole time is devoted to practical agricul- | Wys Will be a considerable quantity of ordinary 
ture, will, when required, furnish such facts and fodder which is too valuable to be wasted, but 
observations as may be made serviceable to the | which does not contain nourishment sufficient to 
public. }sustain cattle in good flesh, While eating this, 
The present state of society requires all the ef- | they need some nutritious food to supply the defi- 
forts both of ecentifie and practical agriculturalists, | ©!" Y—Toeots are just the article necessary. 
to enable the farmer to advance with the rest ofthe |! He great expence of providing food for cattle, 
community. Manufactures, the tonstruction of !8 "Ot the only disadvantage resulting frem our te- 
railroads, &c,, have so raised the price of labor, and |dious winters. Six months is too long a period to, 
such is the competition in the market, owing to the keep cattle entirely confined to dry fodder. With. 
great increasing facilities for internal communica. | OVt Some change, it is difficult to prevent their 
tion, tat we must either abandon our farms entire- | !osing flesh ; and indeed for a few weeks before 
ly, or apply to them the sams enterprise and inge- | t¢rning to pasture, this will be the case more or 
nuity which is carrying the other departments of | '€S®. This is quite a serious evil with cows which 
society so rapidly foward. calve early in the season. They become dainty, 


I have thought the advantages resulting from the | just when they require an additional quantity of 
cultivation of roots, have been, and still are very | fod. Milch cows are thus injured for the whole 
much underrated, notwithstanding all that has been | 5&#50n, to the great damage of their owners, For 
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although their milk will increase when th 
turned to pasture, it never will be so abun¢ 
it would have been had the cows been supplied 
with suitable food before they were turned .out. 


ey are 


. . 
Now an abundant supply of roots will enable the | 


farmer to consume all his ordinary fodder without 


injuring his cattle in growth or flesh, to keep them | 
m good health and to prevent his maileh cows from | 


being partially dried before they are turned to 
pasiure, 

In these unkindly seasen it is ‘a0 small recommen- 
dation to say truly of acrop , that it is a sure one 
AJ y : 
So fai as the seasons are ‘concerned, this may be 
said with respect to Man gel Wartzel, If the land 

2 Ss ’ , 1g 
. uitable and well mav ured, and the plants prop- 
erly cultivated after the y are up, the coldness of sea- 
sons like 
all, so far 
be cut off 


the past, Vyill not injure their growth at 
as Pecan judge, 
: @ the spring like corn, nor to be injur- 
ed gn the Ril like both corn and potatoes. Late 
‘ya the season LT fave left them out during frosts so 
severe that Uney could not be taken out of the 
ground wit!iout breaking them, and yet they have 


suffered to injury. The only uncertainty which 


merits such an appellation, is in consequence of | 


the seed failing. But this can be remedied by pro- 
curing plants in the neighborhood, if they ean be 
obtained, and if not even from a considerable dis- 


tance. When the seed comes up weli, there al- 


ways will bea large quantity of plants which must | 
be thinned ont early, or the crop will suffer. These | 


set out carefully in wet weather, will be as certain 
to live as cabbage or Swedish turnip plants, 
if plants sufficient to occupy the ground cannot be 
procured, then as a second resort, at the suitable 
time, sow the vacancies with Swedish turnips. 
The preparation of land for Mangel Wurtzels will 
precisely suit the Swedish turnips ; and these, 
though vot so productive as the former, will prove 
a valuable substitute. 


o.e . . 7 
I can speak positively of the advantage of this 


course, for I have tried it repeatedly, ‘The last 
season I prepared one quarter of an acre of land 
with great care, for Mangel Wurtzel. Owing to 
the drought. I suppose, not more than fifty plants 
came up. From about a mile distant I procured 
plants, sufficient to raise 80 bushels. At the be- 
ginning of July f sowed Swedish turnips in the va- 
«ancies, and harvested about $0 bushels of these 
also, Not more yhan one quarter part of the land 
was occupied with the Manel Wurtzels, And in 
addition to these, e thinrnings, with the wash 
from the house, and *he stale nuilk from two cows, 
{nrnished food sufficient to kee,v five swine in very 
thriving condition, from the time of the first thin- 
nings until early in the fall — one of them gained 
as much as fifty pounds on this keep. 

I have already taxed your patienve too much, or, 
as additional advantages to be derived, might be 
mentioned, the value of this erop as a thorough 
cleansing and enriching one, as one which returns 
to the soil more than any other, asa valuable crop 
in rotation, and also as more than any other, illus- 
trating the superior advantages resulting from 
high cultivation, 

It would seem that the advantages to be deriv- 
ed, might be sufficient to induce the a@niversal cul- 
tivation of Mangel Wurtzel by farmers, for their 
own use. But it seems our legislature has given its 
recommendation to tke project of raising beets for 
the purpose of manufacturing sugar. This will be 
an additional inducement to this part of husband- 
ry, and it certainly becomes farmers generally to 


They are not liable to | 


But | 


leach side towards this furrow, 


lay aside their prejudices and cavils, and 


| cultivation necessary, 


Then if it should prove 
successful, they will be prepared to enter upon it, 
/without having the mortification of seeing mere 
| speculators take all the profits of a business wirich 
naturally belongs to the cultivators of the soil, 
The soil most suitable for the production of the 
Mangel Wurtzel, or any other variety of beet, is a 
loam, rather dry than otherwise, the richer the bet- 
ter, A sandy, or gravelly soil wili do, if it be made 
rich and is well stirred frequently. But IT suppose 
jon a wet, clayey, or a baking soil, they would fail 
altogether, I believe it is generally recommend- 
fed to raise them on level ground, the same as 
the common beets are usually raised in gardens, 
When the soil is very deep aud rich, perhaps this 
_will be the most economical way. 


i have practis- 
/ed ridging and prefer it for two reasons: Ist, you 
| get twice the depth of soil beneath the plants, and 
/2d, the manure may thus be brought into the im- 
| mediate vicinity of the plants. Now these objects 

are important, When the soil is both thin and poor, as 

is the ease with too much of our land. [am aware 
that the notion is alinost universally prevalent, that 
if roots are allowed to come in contact with unrot- 
ted manure, they will become seabby and be injured 
This I believe is a groundless prejudice, something 
like cows being spoiled by being kept fat, or in 
| consequence of being allowed to eat apples, &c. 


‘I have for more than ten years, seen roots of all 
| kinds manured with unferniented manure, but I 
have never discovered that they were injured in 
the slightest degree, but on the contrary the crop 
has always been better as nore manure was uap- 
| plied. z 
| ‘There are two ways of ridging, both of which ] 
have found to succeed. Ist, let the land be plough- 
fed and harrowed, and then with a light plough 
| draw furrows, 28 or 30 inches Into 
‘these furrows put the manure. Then plongh on 
and thus form a 
| ridge over the manure, These ridges may be flat- 
,tened by passing a light roller over them lengthwise 
‘or cutting down the top with a hoe, leaving the 
‘ridge about 10 or 12 inches wide, This way I 
| prefer, when IT have but litthe manure and wish to 
| make the most of it. 
| the land inthe best state for a successful crop. 
}is the following : 


asunder. 


The other [ suppose to leave 
It 
Spread the manure upon the 
land and plough it in as usual; barrow it well to 
| pulverize the soil and mix the manure ; then form 
‘the ridges by ploughing two furrows towards each 
lother, and flatten them as before. The best meth- 
\od of opening the ground for the seed is by means 
of a broad wheel or shafts like a wheelbarrow, 
with atriangular rim round the circumference. 
This passed along the ridge, will open a groove of 
even depth, into which the seed may be dropped 
two or three inches apart. The seed may be sown 
from the beginning of May until the close of June, 
Such seasons us the last, the middle of May is 
quite late enough. Soon after the plants are up, 
they will require to be weeded and thinned, leav- 
ing them two or three inches asunder, They may 
be thinned afterwards, as they may be wanted for 
transplanting, feeding swine, &c., until they are 
about one footapart in the row. if the soil is good 
and they de well, this will be found to be quite 
near enough. The top of the ridges will require 
to be hoed three or four times, the oftener the bet- 
ter ; but the sides may be cleared by turning them 
into the hollows between the ridges, with a single 





| to ac-| horse plough, 
lant as | quaint themselves immediately with the process of 
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Let them lie thus until the weeds 
have become smothered, and then plough them up 
again, This operation will effectually destroy 
allthe weeds. The Swedish turnip (which is near 
the same as the ruta baga) is cultivated in much 
the same manuer as the Mangel Wurtzel, only 
they must be sown later—at the close of June or 
beginning of July. I have found that if they are 
sown earlier, they are liable at the close of the season 
to be taken by a small fly, or louse, which causes 
them to decay at the top, and their decay will con- 
tinue after they are put into the cellar or pit. They 
may also be raised on a soil which is too light and 
sandy for the Mangel Wurtzel ; but like the Man- 
gel Wurtzel, will do much the best on very rich 

soils, 

I have prolonged this communication much be- 
youd what | first intended, but such as it is, I 
leave it entirely at your disposal, 

And remain with much esteem, 
Respectfully yours, 
JOHN KEELY. 
Hon, J. H Duncan. 


REPORT AND RESOLVES 
Providing for a Board of Agriculture in Massachusetts. 
The Committee have had the order under consid- 
eration, but thelate period of the session, and the 
pressure of other business, have not allowed them 
to give it that mature deliberation, which its im- 
portance demands. They consider the organiza- 
tion of a Board of Agriculture a matter of very 
great consequence, not only to that portion of our 
fellow citizens who are engaged in the cultivation 
of the soil, but to all classes of the community, to 
every branch of industry, and to the best juterests 
of the Commonwealth. 

Agriculture employs an incomparably larger 
amount of capital, and a larger number of persous, 
than any other pursuit. It is more intimately con- 
nected with the wealth, prosperity and happiness 
of the people. The vicissitudes of the times, and 
the derangement of trade, have almost convinced 
us that itis the only secure and permanent business; 
it is certain, that it is the most extensive, the most 
important, and the most indispensable. The air 
and the light of heaven are common blessings ; they 
are not subjects of human legislation ; after them, 
agriculture most intimately concerns men, aud en- 
ters most largely into all the affairs of life. It is, 
perhaps, because it is so common, so necessary and 
so important, that it has received so little attention 
from those to whom are intrusted the best interests 
of the community. Banks, rail-roads, manufac- 
tures, and commerce, engross,so much attention, 
that but little care, and that reluctantly, is bestowed 
on the humbler and more modest art which must 
sustain them all. A fair comparison will show the 
paramount importance of agriculture, and its stabil- 
ity and permanence. The other employments 
which busy men have their stated ebb and flow, 
subject indeed to many severe storms, and many 
ruinous convulsions; agriculture rolls down its 
rich products on smoothly flowing currents, whose 
channels need only to be deepened and better di- 
rected. ef 

The friends of agriculture know no party, no lo- 
cal or transient interests ; its products can never 
become unfashionable, and the supply will not be 
greater than the demand; there is no rivalry and 
no fear of competition ; itis emphatically the great, 
as well as the best interests of the people. The 
committee are happy to find that it is beginning to 
receive a portion of the attention which it so richly 
deserves. We quote a report * lately submitted to 
Congress by the committee on agriculture. “ It isa 
strange and singular fact, that whilst millions upon 


* Submitted by Hon. Mr Randolph of New Jersey. 
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millions of the public treasure, drawn, in a great | tures. For the disposal of this large sum, there is 
measure, from the agricultural portions of the com-| no direct accountability or respousibility , and, al- 
munity, have been expended to protect, preserve | though the money is probably well applied in most 
and promote the interests vested in manufactures | instances, a Board of Agriculture would render im- 
and commerce, searcely a dollar has been appro- | portant service, in directing the manner in which 
printed, either directly or indirectly, to advance the | the liberality of the state should be bestowed. 
interests of agriculture ; and this fact is the more | The board would have under its 

striking, when it is considered how large a major-| pervision, not only these subjects, but all the laws 


ity of our whole population is engaged in the culti- | relating to agriculture ; they would notice their) 


vation of the soil, and that probably eight tenths of operations, and would be able to suggest important 
the Representatives in Congress are elected by that considerations, which would not oceur to any com- 


most worthy and substantial, yet most unobtrusive | mittee of the Legislature appointed only for a) 
An effort to) single session, whose time and attention are neces- | 


and retiring class of our citizens.’ 
advance its iaterests “would not only be directly | sarily much interrupted, and to whose cognizance 
beneficial to the people, but would have a most, only specific subjects are committed, 


salutary influence in raising the spirit and standard! Such boards have been constituted in other 
of agriculture,promoting sound intelligence amongst states, and the benefits have been manifest. Simi- 


its votaries, and in giving a spur and energy hith- lar boards have been organized in our own state, 
erto unknown to the first and noblest occupation of and experience has demonstrated their utility. In 


nan, 
instead of abandoning their own sunny fields, and pointed ; its continuance to the present time, would 


the scenes of their earliest and dearest associations, | probably have been productive of great advanta- | 


to attempt, by the cultivation of some new article, ges. From the board of education, great benefits 
to resuscitate their old, worn-out lands, which, by | have been realized, and still greater are promised, 
a continual succession of the saine crops, have be- | During the present session, a law has been enacted 
come in a measure, unproductive and valueless.” | providing for a board of bank commissioners, and 
Your co :mittee do not concur with those who the same enlightened policy, which has created 
hold the opinion, that agriculture in Massachusetts each of these, seems to the committee to demand 
requires no encouragement, and deserves no en- that provision should be made for the appointment 
couragement. Nature, in bestowing safe and deep | ofa Board of Agriculture. 
harbors, and frequent and rapid flowing streams,, ‘The encouragement which the state bas within 
did not withhold fertile valleys and fruitful plains. a few years given to agriculture, is most thankfully 
Our soil is not so rugged, barren and ungrateful as | acknowledged. It was much needed by farmers, 


it has been represented ; its capacities have not and has been grateful to them as showers to their | 
evi- | 


been duly appreciated ; its resources have not been | new mown fields. It has been to them an 


developed ; its energies have not been most judi- dence of the high regard which the Legislature | 
Your committee do not adopt the entertains for agriculture, and a most welcome | 


ciously applied. 
policy, that agriculture should be abandoned, and pledge of the paternal interest and solicitude which 
that commerce and manufactures should be prefer- | it intends to exercise. 

red ; they cannot encourage men to leave the cul- 


ulation. 
emigration which has drained Massachusetts of ety, and $150 to the Essex County Natural History 


her young men ; which has made them spurn the Society ; with all these societies, it would be the | 


mother which nurtured them; and which has lured duty of the board to communicate, and to collect 


thei into distant lands, to seek amongst strangers! and disseminate the information which it would 
an uncoinfortable home, and to find there an un-!derive. There is now no common channel of 


communication, or means of embodying the results 
of their researches, and the benefits of their im- 
provements and discoveries. 
fuse to appointan agent for these purposes ap- 


timely grave. 

Your committee think that the organization of a 
Board of Agriculture, will have an extensive and 
beneficial influence. That it will encourage and 
stimulate enterprise and industry, that it will ex- 
cite interest and inquiry, that it will elevate the 
character of the art, and direct the efforts of its 
friends to the attainment of the desired ends, by 
the use of the most effidient means. They think 
that the prudent and judicious expenditure of the 
money of the state, as well as the interests of rural 
economy, demands such a board. ‘The state by a 
recent law has provided a bounty for the produc- 
tion of wheat ; sucha board would have determin- 
ed the expediency of this bounty, what amount 
should be given, in what manner returns should be 
made, and would have prepared the whole ma- 
chinery. Such a board would have afforded 
great assistance to the commissioner appoiuted to , : 
make the agriéultural survey. ‘They would prob- © ¢ted the best interests of the whole people. 
ably have saved the waste of $4424, which has | ‘The laws which relate to agriculture should be 
been paid since April, 1835, from the state treas-| prudent, steady and regular ; not hesitating and 


ligent husbandry of the farmer, who in the spring 
should, with much expense and labor commit his 
seed to the earth, in suinmer, should dress and cul- 
‘tivate it, and in the autumn, should neglect to 
gather the rich harvest which would repay him 
for all his toil. 

A Board of Agriculture, properly selected from 
the different sections of the state, would be entitled 
to the public confidence ; their opinions and = ad- 
vice would be respected ; they would elevate the 
standard of the art, and give a new dignity to the 
employment; they would promote the interests of 
agriculture, and with it all its kindred and depen- 

‘dent arts, for with agriculture are inseparably con- 


immediate su- | 


It would incite the citizens of the old states, 1827, a board of internal improvements was ap-| 


Besides the sum of $4414 given to the several | 
tivation of the earth, to engage in trade and spec- agricultural societies, the state pays an annual do- | 
Such a policy has swelled that current of nation of $300 to the Boston Natural History Soci- | 


For the state to re- | 


pears to the commnittee like the wasteful and neg- | 


| more likely to be effectual, than the appointment 
'of a Board of Agriculture. But important as they 
| consider it, they would not, at this time, recom- 
mend the passage of the resolves, if it could sub- 
ject the treasury to any considerable burden. The 
whole expense need not exceed five hundred dol- 
lars. fn a single year, it would save a much larger 
/ sum, and in its ultimate results, the saving would 
be immense, and the benefits almost incalculable, 

The committee will enumerate some of the 
duties which in their opinion, would devolve upon 
the Board of Agriculture. To consider whether 
the public good requires that the state’s bounty 
' should be continued to the several agricultural so- 
| cleties and natural history societies ? whether con- 

cert and reciprocity should not be established be- 
tween them? in what amount the hounty should 
be bestowed, and on what conditions ? whether, 
where, and low often cattle shows shall be held ? 
whether an annual statement of the ttansactions 
and expenditures of these societies should not be 
made ? whether the bounty on wheat, silk and 
beet sugar should be continued? for what time 
/and on what conditions ? what disposition shall be 
made of animals, seeds, machines, and other do- 
| nations, for agriculturalimprovement which may 
be made to the state ? what new fruits, grain or 
crops can be advantageously introduced ? what 
new implements’ and machines? The board 
should also make suggestions of such amendments 
of the laws relating to agriculture, as they may 
deem necessary ; they should devise means for 
‘agricultural improvement, and have a general in- 
i spection of the whole subject; and make a de- 
tailed report annually, and as much oftener as they 
| may think expedient, to the Governor, 

With these views of the subject, the committee 
respectfully recommend the adoption of the fol- 
| lowing resolutions. 

For the Committee 


DANIEL P. KING, 


Resolved, That there shall be chosen, in the 
/month of January next, by the joint-ballot of the 
two houses of the Legislature, in convention as- 
i senbled twelve persons, selected from the several 


-| congressional districts of the Commonwealth, who 


| shall constitute and be denominated a Board of 
Agriculture, who shall hold their offices for the 
term of three years from the time of their election, 
'and all vacancies shall be supplied in the same 
| manner as the original choice is herein provided 
for. ‘The Board of Agriculture shall meet in Bos- 
| ton once, at least, during the session of the Legis- 
lature, and as much oftener, not exceeding three 
times in each year, as they may think necessary, 
and at such place as they may determine. They 
shall elect from their ewn number a_ presi- 
dent and a secretary, and may adopt, for their own 
regulation, sui; rules as they may deem expedient, 
It shall be the duty of the board to devise meas- 
| ures for the promotion of the agricultural interests 
of the people of the Commonwealth, and annually 
|to make to the goveruor a detailed report of their 
| transactions, and of the result of their investiga- 
| tions, noticing such facts, and suggesting such im- 
provements, as they may think wilt be beneficial 
| to agriculture, 


Resolved, ‘That the members of the Board of 
| Agriculture shall receive the same compensation 


fortravel and attendance, which, for the time 


ury, for the destruction of foxes ; that bounty is 
no longer paid by the Commonyeaith, which 
proves that it is now considered an unnecessary 
and an imprudent expenditure. ‘The state has also 
offered a bounty for the production of silk, and 
beet sugar. A Board of Agriculture would have 
determined the propriety of these several bounties, 
and the best means of applying them. There is no 
question which has arisen, or which can arise, con- 


nected with agriculture, when the operation of 


such a board, would not be of incalculable impor- 
tance. The state pays annually, to the several lo- 
cal societies, $4414, to be disbursed in premiums, 
for the encouragement of agriculture and manufac- 


inconstant, like that doubtful policy which in 1835 
| provided supplies for a war of extermination on 
certain animals, which the law stigmatixed as nox- ms 
‘ious, and which in 1838, repealed the same; a! Book Farming.—Show mea thrifty, practical 
board of agriculture would produce a more regu-| and experimental farmer, and 1 will show you a 
|lar and better advised policy ; the attention, in-| man who reads works on Agriculture, or who 
_quiries and study of the members would be con- borrows his hints from a neighbor that takes an 
stantly devoted to the subject, and the most satis-| ae ay " 

factory consequences would be the result of their agricultural @reikeghlte how me a farmer whose 
labors. Ifagriculture be the great source of the} fences ure goimg to decoy—whose half-starved 
| public wealth, happiness and prosperity, can a| cattle are strolling overs brush-field—and 1 will 
| wise and enlightened Legislature hesitate to adopt | show you a man, who, if he is not on a retrogade, 
| all prudent measures to promote its interest? Of) path takes too little interest in agriculture to pa- 
such measures, the committee can think of none | tronise an agricultural paper, 


} 
| being, is paid to the members of the Legislature, 
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BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 

We present to our readers in this day's Farmer, the 
project now under consideration by the Legislature for 
the establishment of a Board of Agriculture. The Re- 
port is very ably drawn up; and places in a strong light 
the duties and objects of such a board ; and some of the 
benefits, which may be expected from their inquiries 
and labors. We have little space, and there is little oc- 
casion beyond this report to enter upon the subject. 

Agriculture, as far as the general comfort and wealth 
of the community are concerned, is decidedly the pri- 
mary and fundamental interest. The state in respect to 
it may properly propose three objects to itself—to make 
it skilful, productive, and honorable. It will do the first 
by encouraging inquiry; and diffusing knowledge; the 
second by liberal premiums and bounties for excellence ; 
and the last by directly, explicitly, and constantly man- 
ifesting its concern in its advancement and improve- 
ment. ‘To the distinguished honor of Massachusetts it 
has for years past fallen behind no State; we might 
indeed, with great propriety say, it has surpassed all 
others, in its liberal patronage and expenditures for 
these objects, But that this patronage and liberality 
shou!d be bestowed to the greatest advantage, and with 
an intelligent discretion, it 1s indispensable that it should 
be committed to the charge of a particular department 
of the government, upon whom would rest the respon- 
sibility of its application and use. 

A committee of Agriculture in each braneh is annu- 
ally appointed at the opening Of the session of the Leg- 
islature. In the first place, however, this has never 
been a joint committee ; but they have acted singly 
upon such matters as were specially committed to them 
in either branch. In the next place they are not called 
upon to act upon the general Kject of Agriculture ; 
but only upon such particular subjects ss may be spe- 
cially referred to their consideration; and they are 
not expected to originate any public improvement. Then 
again their appointment is only temporary, and closes 
with the session. Under these circumstances their mo- 
tives to any extréordinary discharge of duty are small; 
and their responsibility correspondent. 

A Board of Agriculture constituted as is proposed by 
the annexed resolves would assume a very different char- 
acter, The whole subject of the condition and improve- 
ment oi Agriculture would come directly under their 
supervision. By law and express appointment this would 
constitute their primary and exclusive object of inquiry 
and action. They would make it therefore matter of 
exclusive consideration and inquiry. They would pos- 
sess themselves of the information requisite for the proper 
discharge of their duty ; and they would feel a deep re- 
sponsibility for its performance. If any thing can be 
done for the benefit of agriculture they would be likely 
to discover it. ‘They would fully test all proposed im- 
provements as far as that is practicable by any such board. 
They would form a central point of influence, to which 
agricultural inquiries and information would be directed, 

But one of the greatest advantages, which might be 
expected to result from such a board, would be found 
in the aid they would be likely to give to the local so- 
cieties in the disbursement of the bourty of the State ; 
and in the direct accountability to which they would 
hold these societies ia relation to the appropriations 
which the State annually make tothem. We do not 


— —— 





believe that ever a single mill of this money has been 
fraudulently used; or applied otherwise than by tie 
best judgment of these, to whose care it is entrusted. 
But we fear that in many cases it fails of accomplishing 
the good, which the State has in view in its bestowment; 
and we cannot doubt that the strict inquiry and sound 
judgment of twelve of the most intelligent agriculturists 
in the State applied to it could not fail to be eminently 
useful, 

The great interests at stake entit!e this subject to 
much coasidertiion. Under existing laws in regard 
to silk, sugar, and wheat it would not be surprising if 
even the current year the State should be called upon to 
appropriate forty thousand dollars in the form of boun- 
ties. In these circumstances it is highly important that 
the State should be assisted and protected by such a 
Board as is here proposed, 

The efficiency of such a Board would undoubtedly 
be much aided and increased by the possession of funds 
to use in various furms, either in premiums, er for the 
purchase of machinery, seeds plants, &c. or the intro- 
duction of valuable stock, We cannot at once lvok for 





so much good; and we should be averse to taxing fur | 
ther the funds of the State. If the Board ajter trial | 
should prove successful and receive the public confidence | 
we think the State itself would be ready to place at its 
disposal some portion of the moneys, which it now fur- | 


nishes to the local societies for the same objects. The | 
sum proposed to be asked for by the resulves for the | 
possible expenses of the Board is not equal to what the 
State gives now to each one of the local societies in the 
Commonwea!th, excepting one. 





GEOLOGY OF MASSACHUSETTS AND COAL 
MINES. 

A Report on a re-examination of the Economical Ge- 
ology of Massachusetts by Professor Hitchcock, has just 
been printed by order of the Legislature. Its appear. 
ance is so recent as to have given us no time to exam- 
ine it with attention ; but a mere glance at the topics 
satisfies us that it is of the highest value to the agricul- 


tural interests of the State. Its treats fully, of the soils, 
marls, limestones, clays, and coal formations in the 
State; and we shall avail ourselves of occasional and 
early opportunities to lay what is particularly interest- 
ing before our readers. 

The coal formations, which are treated at considera- 
ble length are of great interest at this time. We had 
the pleasure the last week of visiting the coal mines in 
Mansfield. A shaft has been sunk by one of the com- 
panies to a depth of 84 feet, and coal of an excellent 
quality has been raised. There is in the judgment of 
persons familiar with such operations the strongest rea- 
sons to believe that coul is to be found there in abun- 
dance ; and that the quality will become better as they 
go deeper. But the work is too heavy for individual or 
private means and enterprise. It should be therefore a 
publie concern ; we mean so far as to ascertain the ex- 
tent and value of the deposit. Let it be once deter- 
mined upon satisfactory grounds and scientific examina- 
tion that there is a strong probability of success, then 
the risk which the State would be called upon to take 
in order to make the necessary explorations would not 
deserve consideration in comparisom with the iminense 
advantages, which would accrue to the State from a suc- 
cessful discovery. 

We have only to say that the prospect of success is as 
good as when the business was commenced in Penn- 
sylvania, and that the coal obtained at similar depihs is 
of as good quality. The situation of the deposit in ref- 








erence to the great markets of the State and vicinity, on 





account of the neighborhood of the railroad, is singu- 
larly fortunate ; and an jnexhaustible mine of coal in 
that situation, would be of much more value fa the state 
than a mine of gold. 

We should be glad to quote in referetice to this mat. 
ter all the facts stated in the report; but the report will 
be generally circulated; and our limits do not at pres- 
eat admit of an extension of thi- notice. If we had any 
doubts of the expediency of the Legislature's affording 
its aid in this case, after visiting the mines and listening 
to the opinions of gentlemen skilled in such matters 
and having no personal concern in its results, we have 
donbts no longer. 


DANTZIC WHEAT. 

We perceive that Messrs Breck & Co , advertise for 
sale, “ Dantzic Wheat.” This sample we understand 
was grown in Maine and isa beautiful article. We 
know no history of it beyond its name ; but in looking 





into a British Farmer of October last, we find that what 
is called the Dantzic Wheat in their corn market holds 
a high reputation, We quote from the article in the 
Magazine. ‘It will not be denied that the best Dantzie 
Wheat will bring more than the best English, which 
leaves a difference between the average price of the 
British Wheat and the best Dantzic of not less than 24s. 
to 2s. per quarter—from which it evidently follows that 
where Dantzic Wheat would sell at 44s. 8d_ in bond (or 
54s. 8d. free, according to his proposal of 1s. duty) that 
the average price of British grain could not be more than 
30s. to 35s. per quarter and Irish much lower.” We do 
not know the grounds on which this extraordinary pref- 
erence is made; and nothing more of the wheat adver- 
tised by Messrs Breck & Co. than that it came from 
Maine under this denc mination, without any reference 
to the article we have now quoted. Its name and ap. 
pearance must be however no small recommendation, 





The Annual Report of the “ Transactions of the Es- 
sex Agricultural Society,” being No. VII. of Vol. Il. 
has just made its appearance ; and contains bes:des the 
usual reports of the Committees much valuable matter. 
The first article is the sensible and practical address of 
the Rev. Mr Gage, which has already been given to our 
readers. Another valuable article on the culture of root 
crops is presented in this day’s Farmer. There are sey- 
eral other articles and reports, to which we shall seek 
to give as wide a diffusion as our columns afford. T'his 
society deserves to be spoken of throughout the agricul- 
tural community with the highest respect for its assidu- 
ous devotion to its great object ; and for its spirited and 
instructive contributions to public improvement through 
the press. 





Massachusetts Horticultural Society, 
EXHIBITION OF FRUITS. 
Saturday, March 31. 
Fine specimens of the Rhode Island Greening, were exhib- 
ited by Mr Walker. 
For the Committee. 


7 WILLIAM KENRICK, Chairman. 





Errata in N, E. Farmer of April 4 Page 310, 2d col- 
umn, 7th lise fom top, for oriential, read orienial—for ar- 
ranged, read arrayed—11th Jine from bottom, for moral devo- 
tion, read rural recreation—3d column 16th line from top 
for touch, read touches. , 


_ Mr Wm. C. Reed, Jr. of East Cambridge, succeeded 
in saving the lives of three young men, who were thrown 
into the water by the upsetting of a small sail boat, last 
Sunday.— Evening News. . 
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BRIGHTON MARKET.—Mospay, April 9, 1838, 
Reported fer thre New England Farmer. 

At Market 200 Beef Cattle, 20 yoke Working Oxen, 
15 Cows and calves, 75 Sheep, and 7:36 Swine. 

Prices —Beef Caitle,—An advance was effected, and 
we quote to correspond, Extra, at $7 50 --First_ qual- 
ity, $7 00 a $7 25.—Second quality $6 75 a $7 00O— 
Third quality, $5 50 a SO 50, 

Working Oxen.—Sales dull, a few pairs only sold. 

Cows and Calves—We notice the sale of seven at 
24, 29, 32, and $45. 

Sheep.—Price not made public. 

Swine.—Several lots were sold at 7 a7 1-4 for sows 
and 8a8 1-4 for barrows. At retail, 9 and 10. 














THERMOMETRICAL. 


Reported for the New England Farmer. 





Range of the Thermometer at the Garden of the proprietors 
of the New England Farmer, Brighton, Mass. in a shaded 
Northerly exposure, week ending April 8. 








“Aprit, 1888. | 7A.M.] 12,M. | 5,P.M.| Wind. 
Monday, “2 26 36 34 N. 
Tuesday, 3 32 40 38 Ww. 
Wednesday, A 30 AA 40 N. E. 
Thursday, 5 34 58 50 Ss. E. 
Friday, 6 32 65 58 S. 
Saturday, 7 | 36 58 | 50 | E. 
Sunday, 8 32 54 48 E. 

: STRAWBERRIES. 


Gentlemen wishing to cultivate this delicious fruit, are re- 
spectfully informed, that the subscriber has succeeded afier a 
number of years’ exertion in bringing the Strawberry nearly 
to perfection. 1 ; 

He has fur sale at his garden in Brighton, 
lowing six varieties of the plants. ‘They are of superior 





stock and quality, and are in the finest condition for immedi- | 
}out, which will be about thirty dollars. ‘To any ene who | 


ate transplanting. 
Methven Castle, Fruit from these plants have been exhib- 
ited at the Horticultugal Society’s Rooms, 
measuring five and a half inches in cir- 
cumlerence, 
Bath Scarlet, Fruit large, fall bearer, and beautiful scar- 
let. 
Royal Scarlet, Fruit long, oval shaped and juicy. 
Hautbois, Fruit smaller but very numerous. 
English Wood, Fruit well known. - 
Monthly, Fruit is gathered from these vines from June to 
October, and in good quantity and fine quality. 
iF Orders left at the Garden in Brighton, or directed to 
him at Boston or Brighton, or with Josera BReek & Co, 
will be promptly attended to. J.L. L. F. WARREN, 
Brighton, Mass. April 11, 1838, 


ONION SEEDS, &c. 





A few hundred pounds prime White Silver-skinned, Large | 


Yellow and Dark Red Onion Seeds for sale, at reasonable 
prices. 


1,000 Ibs. French, White and Yellow Sugar Beet seed. | 


(Imported. ) 

100 Ibs. White Italian Mulberry Seed. 

6 Ibs. Moretti or Dandolo Mulberry Seed, called at North- 
ampton, “ Chinese.”’ 7 

25,000 Morus Multicaulis, still remaining, with 2 to 3 feet 
of perfect wood. 

12,000 Morus expansa, or Hybrid Multicaulis, the finest 
of all varieties for all latitudes north of 42 degrees, 

Trees, Shrubs, Plants, &c. of all kinds of which priced 
catalogues will be sent to every applicant. 
WM. PRINCE & SONS, 

Flushing, near New York. 


April 11, 1838. 3w 





FARM TO LET. 


Situated 5 miles from Boston, 1 milenorth of Medford | 


village and adjoining the farm of Hon. Peter C. Brooks; con- 
tains nearly 100 acres of very productive mowing, tillage and 
pasture land, is well adapted to the business of a milk man, or 
vegetable market man; will be leased for 5, 7, or 10 years 
and possession given immediately. 
Messrs Choate & Crowninshield, of 

April 11, 1838. 


THEO. OTIs., 





WANTED. oe 


A man of middle age and good habits, that understands 
farming in all its branches, to take the lead of a small farm, 
Apply at 49 India wharf. 2pis. April 11. 


BEES FOR SALE _— Tt 


In Patent, Thatcher and Suspension Hives. Inquire at this 
office. Sw. March 21. 


| 1838. 


Inquire at the office of 


NAL. 





SEED WHEAT. 


| The proprietors of the New England Seed Store, No. 52 


| North Market Street, Boston, would give notice, that they 


have made great exertions to obtain a supply of Seed Spring 


|W heat to tneet the wants of the agriculturist, the coming 
| season: they are happy to state that they have been success- 
| ful in their efforts, and now offer for sale'a number of choice 
| Varieties, which may be relied on as genuine, and true to their 
| kinds, viz. 
250 bushels of Dantzic Spring Wheat. 

This variety, so highly esteemed in England, is not much 

known in this part of the country ; the above seed was raised 


| and produced abundantly, giving a beautiful full grain, as all 


| may see who will call up and examine the article. 
| 50 bushels Italian Spring Wheat. 
30s Siberian ‘ 6 
We received these varieties from one of the first agricultu- 
| Fists in Berkshire county: they have been so highly commend- 


| ed in various agricultural papers, that it is unnecessary for us | 


| to say anything in their praise. 
Black Sea Spring Wheat. 

Tea ss ” 
| Gilman 6s «s 

Of these we have a good supply. These varieties are well 
known among us. 
100 bushels Indian Wheat, 
| Called also, Tartarian Buckwheat. 
| April 4, 1838. 
| TO EMIGRANTS TO THE WEST. 
| Wanted, to go to Indiana, fifty young men, to chop wood 
for Steam Boats, to cut and haul logs for sawing, and occa- 
sionally to lend a hand at farming operations, as the land gets 
cleared up. Tue situation is perfectly heahhy. To steady, 
industrious, and temperate young men, (and no others need 


apply,) sixteen dollars a month will be paid, and their board | 


| fuund. To those who prefer to cut wood for Steam Boats 
| exclusively, 75 cents a cord will be paid, the wood to be cord- 
ed up where cut; but in this case, the men will pay for their 
own board ; and in either case will pay their own expenses 


may wish to purchase farms at this place, than which a more 

desirable point is not to be found at the West, the land will 
| be sold at a low price, and payment taken in work as above. 
| March, 28, 1838. 4w 


MR MANNING’S BOOK OF FRUITS 

Just received, and for sale at the New England Farmer Of- 
fice, The Book of Fruits, being a descriptive catalogue of the 
most valuable varieties of the Pear, Apple, each, Plum and 
| Cherry, for New England culture, by RopnERT MANNING, to 
which is added the Gooseberry, Currant, Raspberry, Straw- 
| berry, and the Grape, with modes of culture; also, Hardy 
| Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, with plates. First Series for 





March 28, 1838. 

| AMERICAN FLOWER GARDEN COMPANION. 
Just published, and for sale at the New England Seed 
| Store, The American Flower Garden Companion. Price 624 
| cents. 


March 28, 18388, 


SILK WORM’S EGGS. 
300 000 producing Sulphur colored Cocoons, winding in five 
| weeks, from worms fed on foliage of a superior variety of 
Mulberry; great care taken in procuring and preserving them, 
jand a imuch larger proportion than usual exhibiting vitality. 


Call on JOHN SULLIVAN, 





! 
| 
| 
j 
i 
| 





| RASPBERRIES. 
For sale, at Thomas Mason’s, Charlestown vineyard, Eden 
| Street, 

Red and White Antwerp Raspberry plants, 





Mason’s Seedling Grape, do. 
Franconia, do. 
| Red and White Currants, Grape Vines, &c. 
| _ Clrarlestown, April 4, 1838, Sw 
| —— 


FARM FOR SALE, 

| Six miles from Boston, containing 82 acres; 44 of tillage, 

| the remainder wood and pasture. The wood is sufficient lo 

| supply one family, and not reduce in quantity. The tillage 

| land is in high stare of cultivation, the buildings nearly new 

| and in good repair, the fence is of stone wall, the spring 

| work is in a forward state. Pussession given immediately 

if wanted. Inquire of JOSEPH BRECK & CO. ~ 
FARMER'S ATTEND. 

| bp one a situation on a Farm for a Boy between eleven 

and twelve yoars of age. Apply at No. 87 Court street, to 

ANSON DEXTER. Sw. April 11. 

| April di, 





| in Maine the past season, from wheat received fiom Dantzic, } 


PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE 


CORRECTED WITH GPEAT CARE, WEEKLY. 





























| PROM ” 
| APPLES, barrel | 2001 390 
| Beans, white, . . ° ° bushel} 112] | 30 
| BEEF, mess, barrel | 14 00) 14 50 
No. |. “| 12 00 | 12 96 
prime, : ; ie 10 00} 11 00 
| erswax, (American) : pound 25] 31 
| Che kse, new milk ; ‘ : ke 8 9 
| FEATHERS, northern, geese, “s 
southern, geese, Be. 37 45 
Frax,A merican, . - ; ‘ ” of) 12 
| Fisu. Cod. . ‘ ‘ quintal| 312] 35 
FLoun, Genesee, . fash barcel | 850] S75 
Baltimore, Howard street, " 825/ 860 
Baltimore, wharf, ; ai + 57/ S00 
Alexandria, ‘ ° ‘ ne 812) Bas 
| Rye, - » ® ‘ . - 6 00 5 50 
MEALt, Indian, in hogsheads, 
“ 6 * barrels, . ‘ 400] 495 
Gratin, Corn, northern yellow bushel 
southern flat yellow = 80 R2 
white, ae 77| 99 
Rye, northern, sin 1 1) Lie 
Barley, . . ‘ 85 90 
Vats, northern,. (prime) ed 40 42 
Hay, best English, per ton of 2000 Ibs 20 00 
Eastern screwed, . . . n4 14 00) 16 00 
Honey, i . Cuha gallon 438 50 
Hops, Ist quality * ; . | pound 5 6 
2d quality . > . fie 3 4 
Lakp, Boston, Ist sort, 2. , . : ° 8 9 
sotiern, Ist sort, - o 7 8 
LEATHER, Philadelphia city tannage, sa. 25 29 
do country ao, ty 24 25 
} Ba!timore city do. a 25 26 
H do. dry hide ws 20 21 
New York red, light, ‘ 20 21 
} Boston do, slaughter, ° 20 21 
do. dry hide, - 20 2i 
Lime, best sort, : 4 ; ‘ cask 90! Loo 
| MackeEReEL, No. 1, new, : e barrel | 1000! LI 99 
Peaster Parts, per ton of 2200 Ibs. cask 3 295 
| PoRK, extsa clear, : ; barre} | 21 00 | 22 99 
cler trom other States , re 20 00 | 21 50 
Mess, A 3 i : “ i6 50 | 17 90 
Seeps, Herd’s Grass, | bushel | 275 | 390 
Red Top, Southern, * 87 1 00 
Northern, 4 | 150 
Hemp, ‘ ; ° ‘ 275; 300 
Red Clover, northerrc pound 13} 14 
Southern Clover, ‘ 12 13 
TaLiow,tried, . , ‘ . ’ Ib. 10 il 
"TEAZLEs, Ist sort, . , a pr. M.| 300] 3650 
Woo , prime, or Saxony Fleeces, pound 50 55 
American, full blood, washed, .. 45 47 
do. 3-4ths do, = 41 43 
do. 1-2 do. " 38 40 
do. 1-4 and common ye 33 38 
« {Pulled superfine, % 42 45 
<a | No.1}. ‘ow “6 37 40 
22 { No.2. ‘ies . 28] 30 
o 2 | No. 3. ‘ se 
- ° 
( 
: 
| PROVISLON MARKET. 
SETAIL PRICES, 
Hams, northern, . ° pound| 12/ 13 
southern, and western, 4“ | 12 13 
Pork, whole hogs, - x a 9| 10 
Seabee ig . « =| 14 16 
U 
in, ee 
Eeas b , _ = 
Leas, ‘ ‘ . dozen| 18) 26 
Potators, chenango ‘ bushel} 37) 40 
Ciper, , barre! | 3 00 | 320 











HORTICULTURAL CHESTS. 
e Just received from England, a few splendid Horticultural 
( hests for sale at the New England Agrioultural Warehouse 
and Seed Store, 51 & 52 North Market Street, Boston. 
April 4, 1838. JOSEPH BRECK & CO, 





TO FARMERS. 

The subscriber has constantly on sale at his Garden in 
Brighton, the very best varieties of the following plants. 

Early and Late Cauliflower, 

Purple and White | roccoli, 

Cabbage of every kind, 

(Celery and ‘Tomato, 

Lettuce and Peppers, 


Brighton, April 9, 





JAMES L. L. F. WARREN, 
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RELS GiSibibA is 
From the Philadelphia National Gazette. 
MY NEEDLE. 
Poers have oft invoked the muse 
For themes as low as their old shoes; 
Why then should I disdain to choose 
My needle. 


Thou little glittering pointed thing, 
HTow long a ditty could | sing 
Of all the comfort thou canst bring, 


My needle. 


How many a sad and lonely day, 
Far from the happy and the gay, 
Hast thou not helped to pass away, 
My needle. 


How many an hour of converse sweet, 

Has glided by with noiseless feet, 

While plying thee with fingers fleet, 
My needle. 


Though a soother too of wo, 
Yet thou dost ne'er intrude, | know, 
On conversation’s cheerful flow, 


My needle, 


Vhe kindly care that seeks to smooth, 
The daily path of those we love, 
How could | well without thee prove, 


My needle. 


When gratitude the gift would prompt, 
‘Yo friendship’s hand, and means were scant, 
Thy ready aid supplied my want, 

My needle. 


And oft when wintry tempests biow, 
And sadly mourns the child of wo, 
The power to serve, to thee I owe, 


My needle. 


And even England's monarch ouglit 
To bless the gentle hand that taught 
The use of thee with pleasure fraught, 


My needle 





—_—— ee. 


THE BRIGHT LITTLE NEEDLE, 
BY WOOGDWORTH, 


—_— —- 


The gay belle of fashion may boast of excelling 
In waltz or cotilion — at whist or quadrille ; 
And seek admiration by vauntingly telling 
Of drawing, and painting, and musical skill : 
But give me the fair one, in country or city, 
Whose home and its duties are dear to her heart, 
Who cheerfully warbles some rustic ditty, 
While plying the needle with exquisite art. 
The bright little needle—the swift little needle, 
The needle directed by beauty and art. 


If Love have a potent, a magical token, 
A talisman ever resistless and true — 
A charm that is never evasled or broken, 
A witchery certain the heart to subdue — 
'T is this — and hisarmory never has furnished 
So keen and unerring, or polished a dart, 
Let beauty direct it, so pointed and burnish’d, 
And oli! it is certain of touching the heart. 


Be wise, then, ye maidens, nor seek admiration, 
By dressing for conquests, and flirting with ail ; 
You never; whate’er be your fortune or station, 
Appear half so lovely at route or at ball, 
As gaily convened at a work covered table, 
Each cheerfully active and playing her part, 
Beguiling the task with a song or a fable, 
And plying the needle with exquisite art. 


: | 
{From the New York wiirror.; 


A Morar Tare ror THE Times.—A little | 
Frenchman loaned a merchant five thousand dol- | 
lars when the times were good. He called at the | 
counting house a few days since, ina state of agi- | 
tation not easily described. | 

‘ How do you do? inquired the merchant. 


‘What?’s the matter 2’ 
© De times is de matter.’ 
* Detimes 2? what disease is that 7’ 


‘ Sick, ver sick,’ replied the monsieur. | 


{ 


‘De maladie vat break all de marchands ver | 
much,’ 

‘Ah! the times eh? well they are bad, very 
bad, sure enough ; how do they affeet you ?’ 

‘Vy, monsieur, | lose de confidence.’ 

‘In whom ?? 





‘{n everybody.’ 

‘ Not in me, [ hope ?? 

‘Pardonez moi, monsieur ; but | do not know | 
who to trust at present, when all ‘de marchands | 
break several times all to pieces.’ 

‘’Then I presume you want your money ?? 

‘ Oui, monsieur, I starve for want of Pargent.’ 

‘Caw t-you do without it ?? 

‘No, monsieur, | must have him.’ 

‘You must ?” 

‘ Oui, monsieur,’ said little dimity breeches, turn- 
ing pale with apprehension for the safety of his | 
money. | 

‘And you can’t do without it 7? 





‘No, monsieur, not one other leetle moment, 
longare.’ 
The merchant reached his bank book, drew a} 


and handed it to his visiter. . 

‘Vat is dis, monsieur ?? 

‘ A check for five thousand dollars, with the in- 
terest.’ 

‘Is it bon 2 said the Frenchman with amazement. 
‘ Certainly.’ 





| 
‘ 
| 


‘Have you de l’argent in de bank ? 

‘ Yes.’ 

‘And is it parfaitement convenient to pay de 
sum 7’ 

‘ Undoubtedly. What astonishes you 

‘Vy, dat you have got him in dees times.’ 

‘Ob, yes, and I have plenty more. I owe nothing 
that I cannot pay at a moment’s notice.’ 

The Frenchman was perplexed. 

< Monsieur, you shall do me von leetle favor, eh ?? 

© With all my heart.’ 

‘ Vell, monsieur, you shall keep de Pargent for 
me some leetle year longare.’ 

‘ Why, I thought you wanted it.’ 

‘Tout au contraire. I no vant de argent, | 
vant de grand confidence. Suppose you not got de 
money, den I vant him ver much ; suppose you 
got him, den I no vant atall. Vous comprenez, eh sg 

After some further conference, the little French- 
man prevailed upon the merchant to retain the 
money, and left the counting house with a light 
heart and a countenance very different from the 
one he wore when he entered. His confidence 
was restored ; and although he did not stand in | 
need of the money, he wished to know that his 
property was in safe hands. 








check on the good old Chemical for the amount, i! 


PLOUGHS, 
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Just received, a good supply of Howard’s Improved Cast 


| Iron Ploughs, the most approved Plough now in use. Also, 


other Cast Iron and Wooden Ploughs. Likewise, Willis’s 
Improved Cultivators. For sale, wholesale und retail, at the 
New England Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, No. 
51 & 52 North Market Street, 

April 4, 1838. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 


GARDEN, FIKLD SEEDS, &c. 

The proprietors of the New England Agricultural Ware- 
house and Seed Store beg leave to inform their customers and 
friends, that they have recently received by importation and 
from other sources, large additions to their stock of Seeds, 





|among which are the following :— 


Spring Rye ; Dutton, or Phinney Corn; Clark do.; Canada 
do.: Seed Barley; Tartarian Buck, or Indian Wheat; Buck 
Wheat. 

Early Hill Potatoes; Early frame do ; St. Helena do. ; 
Forty fold do.; Chenango do. 

Northern and Southern Clover ; White Dutch Honey- 
suckle do.; Lucerne; Herds grass; Northern and Southern 
Red Top; Orchard grass; Tall Meadow Oat Grass; Millet; 
Hemp, Rap: and Canary Seed, 

Chinese and Brosa Mulberry Seed. 

French Sugar Beet; Mangei Wurtzel; Ruta Baga. 

dy the Hollander from Rotterdam, we have received a 
choice assortment of Cabbage, Cauliflower and Broccoli Seed, 
together with every variety of Seed desirable for the Kitchen 
Garden. 

Our collection of Flower Seeds is very extensive. We 
have just received from Holland, some very choice Carnation 
seed, suitable for pots, which wassaved from more than 100 
varieties of the finest kinds. Also 23 distinct varieties of 
Ten Weeks’ Stock Gilliflower, which we shall sell in pack- 
ages, embracing all the sorts, four $1 per package. 

Packages of Pansy or Heart’s Ease, saved by Mr Walker 
from his fine collection of that popular flower, at 25 cents per 
rackage. 

We have a superb collection of Double Dahlias which we 
offer at reduced prices, some of the finest will be ready for 
sale in pots, in May ; but of the greater part of them, we 
can furnish dry roots at any time. 

Just reccived, a supply of ‘Tiger Flowers, Amaryllis formo- 
sissama, and Gladiolus natilensis. 

Packages of the finest English Gooseberries, of 15 vari- 
elies for $3, or 12 varieties for $240. Red and white Ant- 
werp Raspberries, Currants, &c. 

Orders for Fruit and Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, will 
be promptly attended to. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 


PLOUGHS AND GARDEN TOOLS. 
Just received at the New England Agricultural Warehouse 
and Seed store, No. 51 & 52 North Market Street, Boston. 


500 dozen Cast Steel and other Scythes. 
300“ = Patent Scythe Snaith. 








200 “ Common * é 

100 ** Cast Steel Hoes. 

200 Crooked Neck Hoes. 

300 Common Hoes. 

100.“ ~= Prong iD 

100 “ Garden “g A splendid article. 
500 ** Hay Rakes. 
1500 “* «Scythe Rifles, 

500. ” Stones. 

100 “ Ames’s, and other Shovels. 

50 ‘ Spades. 
100 “ Manure Forks. 
200 “ Ha ” 


300 pair of Van Chains. 

100 Ox Chains. 

200 Halter “ 

300 Chains for tying up cattle. , 


April 4, 1838. JOSEPH BRECK & CO, 








THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER 
Is published every Wednesday Evening, at $3 per aunum, 
payable at the end of the year—but those who pay within six- 
ty days frow the time of subscribing, are entitled to a dedue- 
tion of 50 cents, 





Printed by Tuttle, Dennett & Chisholm, 
17 SCHOOL STREET LOSTON, 
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